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the physical externality of the one to the other.
We then see that the real question is how the
division of subject and object actually arises in our
experience. For it must arise in our experience, if it
is to exist for us at all; and, so arising, it cannot be
an absolute division, or a division in which the object
is spatially external to the subject. It cannot be a
distinction between our experience and something else
which, ex hypothesi, cannot come into that experience.
These objections to the Stoic theory of knowledge
are, however, of less consequence than they might
seem, because the Stoic does not attach importance
io knowledge for its own sake, but only with a view
to practice. "What he desires to understand, therefore,
is not the specific character of objects, but only their
value, or want of value, in relation to the moral
end. In his eyes the great danger lies in taking
external objects for more than they are, and so
exalting them into the place of the real good of life.
If, on the other hand, we clearly realise the limited
and imperfect nature of such objects, we shall be able
to see what they can, and what they cannot, give us.
Dispel the magnifying mist that hangs about the
things of sense and time, making them seem more
desirable or more dangerous than they really are, and
we shall cease to love or to fear them. Marcus
Aurelius is continually dwelling upon this lesson:
"Always define and clearly picture to yourself the